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AMQUNCEMENT ;     Has  the  fading  light  of  the  setting  sun  ever  found  you  out  in 
the  marshes,  sitting  in  a  "blind",  gun  poised,  waiting  for  the  ducks  to  fly  over? 
Hear  that' faint  Quack — Quack,  coming  out  of  the  air .  .He5e  they  come,  flying  low! 
Quiet  nowi  —  don't  frighten  them.    Then  the  creaky  whirr  of  strong  wings,  and 

a  small  group  of  dark  "bodies  comes  over.     Quack — Quack — Bang  BMG,  BANG*' 

booms  the  shotgun  and  three  ducks  fall.    That's  YOUR  side  of  the  story.  Now 
tonight  let's  hear  the  WILD  DUCK'S  side.     It's  released  by  Uncle  Sam's  fa^moradio 
service.    Introducing  the  wild  duck. 

■if.'if.if.if.ifiif.-if.if. 


We  ought  to  have  a.  lot  in  common,  —  you  folks  out  there  and  I.    For  I 


m 


a  wild  duck,  a  lover  of  the  air,     I'm  told  you  radio  birds  have  a  lot  to  do  v/ith  - 
the  air,  too  —  when  there  isn't  too  much  interference!    We  wild  ducks  are  find- 
ing considerable  interference  in  the  air  of  late,  ourselves.    From  hunters' 
guns.    But  I'll  tell  you  about  that  later. 

Do  you  reiuenber  the  old  nursery  rhyme  about  the  wild  duck  that  had  a  web 
foot  and  lived  under  a  mulberry  root:    Well,  the  web  foot  part  of  tt  is  all  right. 
But  I  don't  have  a  thing  to  do  with  mulberry  roots.    Frankly,  I  prefer  wild  rice 
and  sago  pondweed, 

'On  sunny  days  I  like  to  ride  the  waves.     It  gives  you  a  thrill  you  can't 
forget.    1  like  to  float  there  in  the  water,  sunning  and  preening  my  feathers. 
I  like  to  hunt  for  food  on  the  muddy  banks  —  the  grassy,  marshy  banks,  where 
the  fat  roots  are.    And  I  like  to  sit  on  the  warm,  grassy  shores  of  some  good 
pond  and  think  what  a  good  place  this  old  world  is  after  all.      I  was  hatched 
in  a  big  marsh  way  up  in  a  place  where  the  days  are  long  in  Sumrrier.    And  Short 
in  Winter,  I  suppose.     I  donH  know,  because  as  soon  as  the  days  began  to  grow 
shorter  and  colder  —  we'd  all  fell  a  queet  wandering  feeling.     I  suppose  that's 
what  you  call  the  WANDERLUST.    Then  we  pointed  our  heads  South,  flapped  our  wings 
and  flew  away. 


Where  I  was  born,  most  of  the  human  beings  are  dark-skinned.    But  some  have 
white  skins.    The  white  ones  call  the  dark  ones  Indians,  and  say  they  aren't 
civilized.    The  dark  ones  kill  many  of  us  for  food.    This  is  hard  on  us,  of 
course.    But  the  dark  ones  say  they  have  to  eat  us  or  they  would  starve.    We  can 
understand  that ,  I  suppose ,  because  we  have  to  eat  plants  a,nd  other  food  or  we 
would  die.    It  seems  to  be  natural  for  all  things  to  eat  others.    The  white  folks 
hunt  us  in  our  Fall  and  Winter  homes  and  kill  many  of  us  for  what  they  call  sport . 
They  have  what  they  call  bag  limits.    That  means  this:  Their  law  allows  them  to 
kill  only  so  many  of  us  a  day.    The  dark  ones,  who  kill  us  for  food,  stop  v/hen  thej 
get  enough.    But  I  was  telling  you  about  where  I  was  hatched.    Somehow  or  other, 
I  always  get  a  tit  excited  when  I  start  talking  about  game  laws  and  hunting  trips,- 


was  iu==t  a  litti'  fZii        It      ^  *  ^^""^  ^i^^t  visited  me.  I 

having  1  Le^^  t       .      ■      T-    "         ^  =1^^^  day  and  a  few  of  us  were 

having  a  great  time  digging  fat  grubs  out  of  the  wat.ry  mud  along  the  bank  of 
a  Shallow  swa^.    our  auck  .other  wasn't  far  away  -  and  as  TloVtol  Z  it 

ground  ZL\iT      '"i  """l  '^''^^"^^  ^  ^^-^  Shadow  on  the 

ZTLlt  lL  ^^  "froze...    Mother  nade  a  little  warning  sound,    a  great 

duoK  hawk  was  flymg  over.    Then  mother  hustled  us  into  the  long  n.arsh  grasf 
along  the  shore,  just  in  time.    And  there  v;e  stayed  -  as  stuf  as  smlf  brL 
rocks  —  until  the  hawk  passed  on. 

a  sneakf  °en  ent"nl'^  7  "'f'.  '"^"'"^  ourselves  one  mornigg  on  the  mud  bank,  when 
a  sneaky,  eilent  old  fox  stole  up  onto  us.    He  hid  in  the  fall  grass  Tiut 
lucky  for  us.  we  heard  hi.  conung  in  time  and  got  away  into  the  wa?';. 

was  a  i^rl  life"  f^onlltTy,^  '""^  ^  °'  It 

oZ  wor^t      ton'      loZf    I       ~  ^""^  ^         '°  ^"^^"^  ^"-'^■ies  aren't  ' 

I  r^an  ^'Th:v''Lv'^°**'\"         ^  "^""g^'"  ^'^ry  day.    The  ones  that  lived. 

IZZ;  ou  Lth:rwL"no1;d  Jo^t^^^" "    ^^^'^    "^^^  ^    °^  --^^^^ 

Soon  the  weather  hegan  to  gcow  colder.      We  all  felt  restlpq^.  ir^r.=,n,r 

kiUdeers    crebes    t^r^! '  f         '    !^  ''^  ''"^^^  coiipany:  Gulls,  geese,  cranes, 
often  lonely.  '         ^  '""^  °^  friends.    Oh,  we're  not 


"J 


can't  do  much,  for  they  would  pass  all  sorts  of  laws  and  we  might  "be  safe  in  one 
State  and  in  danger  in  another i     Ahd  for  the  life. of  rne  I  can't  tell  the 
difference  between  one  State  and  another.    Fortunately  I  don't  have  to,  for  two 
big  nations  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  now  all  of  us  birds  that  fly 
back  and  forth  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  protected  in  all  the 
States  by  a  treaty  negotiated  about  ten  years  ago  between  the  United  States 
and  G-reiit  Britain.     These  two  great  nations  have  paved  the  way  to  make  it 
illegal  to  hunt  us  in  spring  fehen  we're  flying  North  to  breed.     Also  it's 
against  the  law  to  hunt  us  after  sunset,  or  to  take  our  nests  and  eggs,  or  to 
sell  us  in  the  markets,  or  to  ship  us  from  one  State  or  Province  to  another  in 
the  close  season. 

These  matters  are  made  pretty  plain  in  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  and 
in  the  Regulations  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrrculture  has  drawn  up  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make  public,  and  they  should  help  us  out 
considerably,  my  friends  think.     And  I  guess  they're  right,  for  violations  of 
the  law  can  bring  a  fine  of  as  much  as  $500  or  a  jail  sentence  of  half  a  year, 
or  both  the  fine  and  imprisonment.  There  are  United  States  Game  "iTardens 

in  many  parts  of  the  country  trying  to  let  people  know  about  the  law  so  that 
it  will  operate  smoothly  and  protect  and  perpetuate  us.'    I  should  think  hunters 
would  be  more  careful  than  they  once  were  especially  when  they  know  that  the  law 
was  passed  so  that  they  might  enjoy  us  for  all  time  instead  of  wiping  us  off  the 
map  in  a  few  short  years-. 

But,  as  I  say,  this  shooting  and  hunting  us  is  hardly  the  worst  of  it. 
Men  of  vision  seem  to  be  doing  all  thaji  can  to  protect  us  from  illegal  hunting, 
and  from  destruction  that  way.     The  worst  of  it  is  this:     They  are  dra.tming 
hundreds  of  acres  of  swamps,  lakes,  and  ponds  that  have  been  our  feeding  and 
breeding  grounds  in  the  past.     I  wonder  if  they  know  that  many  of  those  grounds 
are  more  valuable  to  them  as  FEEDING  GROUITDS  FOH  US —  than  they  would  be  as 
FAPJvi  LAIRDS  FOR  THEM?     Some  men  are  farsighted  enough  to  see  this  already  and 
are  now  taking  steps  to  protect  our  breeding,  feeding  ,and  resting  places. 

Personally,  I  hope  that  you  folks  will  find  some  way  to  save  our  homes 
for  all  time  to  come.  That's  for  OUR  SAKE  and  YOUR  SAKE  too.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished, I  think.  A  lot  of  mer*.-.are  beginning  to  see  the  end  of  their  duck 
hunts  if  they  don't  do  more  to  provide  homes  for  us.  They  don't  look  forward 
with  any  pleasure  to  the  day  when  there  won't  be  roast  duck  on  their  tables  in 
season,  -  I  suppose.  And  I  don't  blame  them  —  if  it's  as  good  as  I've  heard 
it  is. 

Well,  I  guess  that's  about  all.     So  if  you'll  excuse' me  I'll  get  back  to 
feeding  again.    This  is  a  pretty  good  time  for  it,  you  know.    So  good  night, 

******** 

AUIJOUIJCSMENT :     You  can  get  copies  of  the  Game  Laws  and  publications  on  game 
birds  by  writing  this  station  or  the  U.S.  Depar^jment  of  Agriculture, 
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AI\INQUi\iCEI-.:5MT :     At  this  period  each  Tuesday,  we  feature  a  short  program  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Dept\  of  Agriculture.    During  the  past  week  v/e  have 
iieard  the  different  rodents  and  household  pests  tell  their  story.     We  are  going 
to  take  time  nov;  for  a  short  review  to  see  how  well  some  of  our  listeners  have 
remembered  how  to  manage  certain  of  the  troublesome  insects.     So  —  listen 
closely  and  you  shall  hear  -(not  the  story  of  Paul  Revere),  but  the  stories 
of  sneaky  little  beabugs  and  untrained  fleas.    Half  a  dozen  more  common  house- 
hold pests  will  be  introduced  in  tonight's  lesson  released  by  Uncle  Sam  through 
Station  .     Qui-ett ,  please:    The  professor  is  speaking  ..... 

i|c    4c  4" 


Professor  —  Good  evening,  class.     We're  going  to  have  an  oral  review  this 
evening. 

Prof eesor  —  John,  name  six  household  pests,  please. 

John  —     (quickly)  Bed  bugs        cockroaches  —  bill  collectors  —  trombone 
players  ..... 

Prof pes og  — ■    Here  —  herel     I  mean  insect  pests. 

John  —  (very  slowly)  - —  Bed  bugs  —  cockroaches  —  house  ants  —  termites  — 
clothes  moths           and  .  ,   ,  .  . 

Ricliard  (Snapping  fingers,  excited)  —  Teacher,  I  know  —  Teacher. 

professor           All  right,  Richard  —  what  is  it? 

Richard  (triumphantly)  —  Fleas! 

Professor  ~  Right.  Go  to  the  head  of  the  class,  Richard.    Now,  class,  we're 

going  to  review  txie  following  household  insect  pests:   (pencils  ready?)  the 
bedbug,  termites  (or  white  ants),  cocKXoaches ,  fleas,  house  ants,  clothes 
moths,  and  carpet  beetles.     Each  of  thesie  insects  is  very  corrmon  to  you  all. 
Each  does  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  damage  every  year  in  the  United 
States.     Each  of  them  can  be  eradicated. 

Professor  —  John  —  please  don't  snap  your  fingers  again.    —  Let's  go  on  with 
the  review,     We»re  going  to  take  up  the  bed  bug  first.    Jimmy  Smith,  tell  us 
about  the  bed  bug; 

Jimmy  Smith  (gruffly)  —  It's  a  little,  flattened,  rust  red  bug  tha^t  lives  in 
cracKs  behind  mop  boards,  and  such  places.     It  -  -  -  - 


Auto,  of  biigs, 


Professor         That '5-  very  good,  indeed,  Jicoiny  Smith       but  we've  had  all  timt 
before.    Tell  us  \7hat  it  does  and  how  we -can  get.  rid  of.  it. 

Jimmy  Smith  — ■  Oh,  you  want  .to  know  how  we  can  e~ra-di-cate  it?    Well  it  gives 
itself  av-ay  by  its  "buggy"  odor  and  by  biting  folks.     It's  one  of  "the  worst 
and  commonest  pests  of  man.     "A  strenuous  struggle,  a  vigorous  campaign,  is 
before  any  housewife  ?/ho  is  called  upon  to  dispute  the  occupancy  of  her  home 
with  that  persistent  pest  unfavorably  known  as  the  bed  bug,  who,  gorged  with 
the  blood  of  his  victim,  lieth  up  in  his  lair  from  daylight  to  candlelight, 
Oily  to  swoop  down  upon  his  victim  during  the  midnight  watches", 

Richard  (expited)  —  He's  reading  from  the  book,  teacher. 

professor  —  So  he  is.     So  he  is.     Well,. go  on,  Jimmy..    It's  a  good  book. 

Jimmy  Smith  (gruffly)  —  They  usually  get  rid  of  bed  bugs  by  fumigating* 
Burning  sulphur  fumes  is  very  good^.    Freezing  temperature  kills  the  eggs.  So 
will  very  high  temperatures^     Spra,ying  or  washixig  v/ith  benzine  or  Kerosene  is 
often  done., 

professor  —  Very  good,    Now,  we'll  discuss  the  termite .  It  is  commonly  called 
the  white__ant ,      In  the  tJnited  States,  termites  cause  serious  damage  to  the 
foundations  and  \;ood  v/ork  of  buildings'.     This  ant  makes  many  a  man's  house 
fall  about  his  oars.     They  work  away  under  cover  and  usually  are  not  discovered 
until  the  foundation  gives  aw~.y.    Termites  are  one  of  our  most  serious  pests, 
Johnny  —  how  can  we  cut  down  on  vrhite  ant  damage? 

John  —  .Veil,  te:icher,  you  told  us  not  long  ago  thp.t  the  best  way  to  protect 
builaings  from  white  ants  is  to  treat  the  woodv/ork  with  preservatives.  You 
also  3  3.id  that  v;e  can  get  rid  of  wnite  ants  already  in  buildings  by  taking  out 
wooa  th3,t  is  in  contact  with  the  grouna  and  by  repla,cing  it  with  v.'ood  treated 
with  preservatives.    Basement  wails  and  floors  should  be  made  of  stone,  brick, 
or. concrete.     Concrete  floors  should  be  laid  on  a  gra.vel  base.     If  the  founda- 
tions and  floors  are  dry,  termites  v/on't  bother,    Finally,  you  told  us  v/e 
coula  get  rid  of  whits  ants  alreaay  in  bmldings,  by  te.aring  out  the  d-?JBaged 
wood  and  drenching  the  grouna  with  insecticides, 

professor       You  are  certainly  well  prepared  today.    Jimmy  Smith,  m?k:e  room  for 
Johnny  at  the  head  of  the  class.    Now,  Richard,  where  can  we  find  hsjidy  in- 
formation on  v.'hite  ants? 

Richard  —  In  farmers'  Bulletin  1-4-7-2, 

professor  —  Correct-,    Pid  you  all  get  that  down?    Bulletin  No.  1*4-7-2.  Now, 
Richard,  have  you  ever  seen  a  cockroach? 

Richard       Yes,    J  found  one  in  my  salad  once.    Our  house  is  full  of  'em. 

Professor  ^ —  That  is  very  bad.    Pencils  ready?    I  sm  going  to  tell  you  how  to 
eradicate  cockroaches.    Remember:        Cockroaches  will  never  stay  long  in  roomiS' 
unless  there's  food  for  them  there.    Keep  food  out  of  living  rooias  and  offices. 
Never  put  it  in  arawere  in  living  rooms  and  offices,  where  it  will  leave  a 
pleasant  odor.  That,  will  confine  the  roaches  to  rooms  v/here  YOU  L4UST  KSlilP  FOOD. 
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in  Suciii  places.     STORE  THE  FOOD  IN  INSSCT-PROOF  CGNT.aNSRS  OR  IN  ICE  BOXES, 
Then,  Kcep  the  room  very  clean..     Cocrcroachos  aro  the  comr:ionest  and  most  offen- 
sive of  house  pests.     You  ca.n  kill  them  rith  fumigants  and  keep  them  av;ay  with 
repellents.     Insect  powders  -  -  especially  sodium  fluoride  —  will  genera,lly 
rid  your  house  of  roaches  in  suort  order. 

Richard  —  But,  teacher,  ho^n  do  you  ca,tch  the  roaches  to  sprinkle  them? 
(Laughter ) 

Prof essor  —  Quirett ,  please.     You  do  not  need  to  actually  sprinkle  the  insect 
poY'der  on  the  ^caches,  Richard.     Sprinkle  it  in  their  runways  —  dust  it  in 
tile  places  T'here  they  go,  do  you  see? 

Nov/,  Richpxd  —  toll  the  class  ho"'  to  get  rid  of  house  ants,  please, 

Rich^-ra  —  ^ijoout  the  s?jne  ^i-^y  you  cio  roaches,  teacher.    Never  leave  food  lay- 
ing 3.rouna  on  shelves  or  in  open  places  ^^here  the  ants  can  get  a.t  it.  Ants 
go  T.here  they  find  food,  the  book  says.     So  —  if  you  Keep  the  food  supplies 
in  ant-proof  metal  containers,  or  in  ice  boxes  —  ojia  if  all  food  that  is 
scattered  around  by  the  children,  is  cleaned  up  —  the  ant  nuisance  "on't 
amount  to  much,     GaKe ,  bread,  sugar,  meat  are  favorite  foods  of  ants.  You 
can  get  rid  of  small  colonies  of  ants  by  using  poisoned  baits. 

Prof essor_ —  That  is  excellent,  Richard,    Johnny,  tell  us,  about  carpet 
beetles  and  clothes  moths. 

John  —  put  naphtiialene  crystals  or  camphor  in  tight  chests  or  closets  to  pro- 
tect clothes  when  they  are  stored.     If  the  beetles  and  moths  get  a  sta.rt  all 
over  the  house,  fumigate  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  carbon  disulphid,  or 
sulphur.     Gold  storage,  and  heat,  reu-cedar  chests  are  other  v-'ays  to  prevent 
beetle  and  moth  damage.    Beetles  and  UiOths  ao  a  iGEt-  Qf  h^rm.    Fai'Kiers ' 
Bulletins  No.  1-3-5-3  a^id  1-3-4-5  telle-  you  all  the  (SLetails  of  hov  to  handle 
them. 

professor  —  Very  good,  John,    Now,  Richard,  have  you  ever  seen  a  flea? 

Richard  —  Sure,  our  aog  has  47  varieties  of  'em.    But  I  knov'  that  the  human 
flea,  dog  flea,  cat  flea,  sticKtight  flea  or  chicken  flea,  and  the  rat  fleas 
(?/hich  carry  bubonic  plague)  are  the  main  flea  pests  in  the  United  States, 
The  best  vay  to  get  rid  of  fleas  is  to  clean  up  the  places  where  they  breed. 
Then,  Kill  off  tne  fleas  on  the  infested  animals  or  persons.     Clean  up  the 
rabbish  in  corners  and  under  buildings.    Sprinkle  gasoline  on  the  floors 
after  all  rugs  have  been  taken  up  and  the  floors  have  been  scrubbed  '-"ith  soap 
and  water.     Watch  out  for  fire,  though,     \^ash  pet  animals  in  a  fairly  v/eak 
solution  of  sa.ponified  creosote  or  kerosene  emulsion.     That  vrill  kill  the 
fleas  on  them.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  8-9-7  tells  all  about  control. 

professor  —  You  are  ^'-eli  prepared  today,  class.  That  concludes  the  review 
of  tne  common  household  pests.  At  this  perioa  next  v;eeK  we'll  continue  our 
discussion  of  another  one  of  che  rodents. 
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AMOUIilCBMENT :  "The  Fur  Animal  and  the  Trapper^'  is  the  subject  of  tonight's 
wild  animal  autobiography  released       the  U.S. Department  of  Agricultiire 

through  Station  .    A  conversation  between  a  fur  specialist  and  a 

trapper  will  bring  out  all  the  arguments  a  fur-bearer  itself  might  tell  us 
in  favor  of  conservation  v-ith  use. 


*  .*  *  *  * 

Well,  I  hadn't  had  much  iucis:  along  my  trap  lines  that  day.  Perhaps 
the  cold,  gray  weather  had  kept  the  little  fur-bearing  rascals  in.  At  any 
rate,  I  was  pretty  much  discouraged.  Half  a  day  making  the  rounds  through 
the  snow  and  cold,'  And  ail  I  had  to  shov.'  for  it  were  five  or  six  rausicrat 
and  a  couple  of  skunk  pelts.  Not  so  bad  for  one  day  J  I  hear  you  say, 
but  the  storm  was  so  bad  I  hadn't  visited  the  traps  for  three  days, 

I  collected  what  the  traps  had  brought  in.    Baited  up  again.  Then 
v/ent  ho:.io, 

V/hen  I  got  there,  I  found  my  friend,  Harry  Le  June,  waiting  for  me. 
He  was  sitting  on  an  empty  goods  box  in  my  fur  shed,  examining  a  small 
stack  of  Skins  v-hile  he  7/aited,    Harry's  a  specialist  in  furs  and  knows 
the  v/hole  business, 

I  shoved  the  door  open  with  my  snow-soft  boot  and  walked  in. 

"Ah",  said  Harry  —  "Here  comes  Jaime ,  the  trapper,  himself.  What 
luck,  Jaime?" 

"None  at  all",  I  said  sourly. 

"But  you  must  cheer  up,  Jaime",  continued  Harry  Le  June.     "You  must 
remember  that  there  are  half  a  million  other  trappers  in  these  United 
States  today.    Perhaps  the  animals  that  furnish  our  fur  are  getting  afraid 
of  half  a  million  trappers.    Perhaps  the  other  half  million  trappers  are 
also  having  what  you  call  hard  luck". 

"How  does  that  help  me?"  I  complained. 

"But  not  at  all,  Jaime" ,  said  Harry,     "Too  many  trappers,  m^iybe. 
A»d  hardly  enough  of  the  hunted,    !vlilady,  she  v/ears  the  fur.     All  miladies 
waar  the  furs.    Big  demand.    Supply  growing  smaller.    Perhaps  not  enough 
protection  of  the  fur  bearers",  said  Harry,  my  friend ,  v/ho  has  made  a  life- 
long study  of  the  fur  industry. 

"Here",  he  said,  "sit  dov/n  Jaime,    \7hile  you  put  your  skins  on  the 
frames,  let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  the  fur  animal  and  the  trapper.  You 
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know  a  good  part       it  i  of  cdUl-se,  already," 

"TTell",  said  I,  "guess  there's  not  much  else  for  me  to  do,  so  shoot". 

"Twenty  five'  years  ago",  Harry  began,  ^'the  annual  fur  catch  in  the 
United  States  was  ^vorth  about  ip25,000,000.      That  is  a  lot  of  money,  Jaime 
—  but  wait.    Today  the  catch  is  worth  about  ^60,000,000.    But  that  means 
something.    Maybe  it  means  this:     The  rav.'-fur  catch  last  season,  Jaime,  v/as 
20  per  cent  less  than  the  year  before.     In  the  past ,    the  decrease  was  in 
the  more  valuable  pelts ,  such  as  marten^  fisher,  mink,  and  beaver.  Now 
the  decrease  is  also  in  the  staples,  such  as  muskrat  and  raccoon.  Perhaps 
you  have  noticed  the  decrease  in  muskrat,  Jaime",  said  Harry  slyly, 

"I  have" ,  said  I, 

"Many  years  ago" ,  Harry'  continued,  "fur  trapping  and  trading  v/as  a 
small  industry,  but  today!  ■ Ahl     It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  industries.     It  is  the  oldest  branch  of  commerce.     It  is  the  most  far- 
flung  branch  of  commerce.    Trapping  goes  on  in  places  where  there  is  not 
even  farming.-. .  In  every  state  in  the  United  States  there  is  trapping.  In 
every  country  in  the  T/orld,-    The  fur  trader  is  the  adventurer  of  today. 
He  explores  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.    He  staKes  his  life  against 
the  dangers  of  the  storm  and  uncivilized  barbarians.    The  trade  draws 
men-  v/ho  take  delight  in  matching  their  strength,  endurance,  and  cunning 
against  rav/  nature,  dumb  beasts,  and  uncouth  savages",  • 

I  had  forgotten  to  prepare  my  skins.     I  was  that  interested  in 
Harry »s  yarn i 

He  went  on  talking.     There  was  a  draam  in  his  eyes,     "Furs  from 
Japan  and  the  near"*'b^  islands  move  Eastward  through  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  to  the  markets.     Gorean  fur,  Manchurian  fur,  Chinese  fur,  find 
their  way  to  the  Western  v/orld  by  traveling  eastward  through  Japan  to 
the  Pacific  ports  of  America,    Fur  comes  in  from  the  mountains,  dark 
forests,  deserts,  the  sea,  the  prairie,  drawn  by  locomotives  — in  donkey 
and  camel  caravans  — piled  in  slow-moving  bullock  carts  —  packed  on 
dog  sleds  —  carried  on  the  bacics  and  heads  of  dark-skinned  and  yellow- 
skinned  porters.    But  the  fur  comes  in,  Jaime.     Oh  you  must  not  think 
that  America  gets  all  her  f'or  from  America]    But  no, 

"AJid  such  wonderful  furs  we  get,  too.     It  is  very  pleasing  to  know 
of  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  come  in  the  fur  business.    The  raw 
pelt  is  the  only  thing  that  resembles  the  fur  business  of  the  days  of 
Todd,  Astor,  Ashley,  Chouteau,.  Perrot^  and  the  thousands  of  other  early 
trappers,    -Our  modern  furs,  Jaime,  are  carefully  chosen,  cut  with  SKill,.. 
and  fitted  to  raa^e  artistic  designs  to  sell  to  milady",. 

"Sure.     I  know  that",.  I  broKe  in,..   "But  v^hat  I  want  to  knov?  is  how 
I  can  maice  more  out  of  the  business",. 


•V  !• 
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"Exactly,  Jaime",  said  harry  smiling,     "But      have  patience.     I  am 
coming  to  tliat  directly.    This  fur  business  with  its  long  and  romantic 
history  is  now  so  big  and  so  well  established  that  it's  high  time  to  begin 
to  look  into  its  future.     You  have  iiad  bad  luck  today.    Iviaybe  many  others, 
also,    '^hat  can  we  do  about  it? 

"You  know,  the  trappers  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  the  growing 
scarcity  of  fur  animals  in  the  United  States.    But  most  folics  think  they 
are.    They  say,   'Oh  the  poor  little  raw.skrat  —  or  raccoon  —  or  skunkj. 
They  are  killing  him  all  off  with  traps  and  guns  and  starvation!  But 
also,  Jaime,  we  are  killing  him  off  by  draining  his  swamps  —  cutting  down 
his  trees  —  spreading  our  cities  and  tov/ns  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  home. 
We  must  have  furs.     Some  of  the  fur  animals  make  good  food,  too,  .  Me  must, 
have  food.    We  want  always  to  have  wild'  life.    The  hunter  wants  his  sport.. 
And  who  am  I  to  say  no?    Now,  Jaime,  is  there  not  a  way  to  give  the  people 
their  fur,  food,  and  sport  and  still- iieep  up  a  good  supply  of  the  animals 
that  give  us  all  three?    I  ask  you?"- 

"Sure,  quit  hunting  'em  for  a  whil-e.    Don't  kill  so  many  of  'em. 
Don't  poison  their  waters  and  spear  'em  and  blast  them  out  of  their  homes 
with  powder",     I  said. 

"Yes,  but  that  is  not  all",  Harry  declared  as  he  smoothed  the  hair 
on  one  of  my  pelts,     "'we  have  a  hard  problem,    Vfe  have  the  -problem  of 
satisfying  almost  everybody,  do  you  see?    Let  me  tell  you:    A  skunk  kills 
a  farmer's  chickens.    He  says  all  skunks  are  chicken  killers ,  therefor  they 
should  all  be  killed  off.    He  does  not  know  that  chicken-killing  skunks, 
raccoons,  and  opossums  are  very  rare.     Some  men  go  hunting  the  raccoon  for 
sport.    A- skunk  breaks  up  their  party.    ;aid  so  they  say  all  skunks  break 
up  all  raccoon  hunting  parties.    Hence,  skunks  should  be  killed.    Last  year, 
they  tell  me,  some  minks  v:ere  led  astray  and  made  their  homes  on  a  game 
farm.    They  killed  a  large  number  of  pheasants.    And  so  that  State  under-  . 
took  to  kill  off  all  minks  in  the  State.    They  put  a  State-v;ide  open 
season  for  one  year  on  minks.    But  how  often  ao  minks  kill  pheasants,  Jaime? 
Aixi^fet  never.    Certainly,  fur  animals  are  out  of  place  on  game-bird  farms 
and' in  henyards .     ;\nd  when  it  is  decided  timt  fur  animals  are  daJigerous 
•vermin^ steps  should  be  taken  to  control  them.    But  usually  fur  animals 
are  not  dangerous  'vermin*  and  v;e  should  protect  them",.  . 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  the  question  I  wanted,  Jaime" »  said  Harry.  "How  let  Us  see 
how  our  wild-life  laws  can  be  improved..  ,  For  these  lav;s  protect  the  fur  and 
game  animals , 

"First ,  the  fur  laws  should,  always  state  exactly  the  names  of  the' 
fur-bearers  that  are  to  be  protected..    The  term  *all  others'  is  very  bad. 
It  allows  too  many  men  to  liave  opinions  on  the  matter,. 
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"Second »    ailinikls  vhose  p^itfi  are  mor^  valuable  than  their  meat  and 
V7hoSe  pelts  ^re  liKely  to  be  damged  v^'hen  taken  for  sport,  should  be  pro- 
."tected  as  fur-bearers . 

"Third,     the  State  snould  charge  a  license  fee  for  hunting  and  taking 
furs  and  require  a  report  on  the  catch.     It  v;ill  taen  knov;  hov  much  of  its 
v;ealth  in  furs  is  taKen  every  year  and  v'ill  know  better  hov  to  conserve  this 
wealth. 

"Fourth,     sraoking  out,  digging  out,  poisoning  either  by  gas  or  bait, 
gigging,  or  destroying  nests  or  dens  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 

"Fifths    most  open  seasons  are  so  long  that  it  is  possible  to  trap 
before  the  pelts  are  prime  in  the  fall  —  and  after  breeding  starts  in  the 
spring.     A  three' months '  open  season  for  all  fur  bearing  animals  in  all 
states  is  plenty, 

"Sixth,     the  terms ■ »prime '  and  'unprime'  are  confusing.    They  should 
not  be  used  in  fur  laws.     The  v'ords  'legal'  and  'illegal '  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  them. 

" "Seventh,  there  should  be  a  strict  dog  tax  in  every  state.    There  is 
little  hope  for  conserving  game  ana  fur  animals  unless  a  aog  law  is  enforced. 
The  raaming  dog  is  very  destructive  to  fur  and  game  animals. 

"And  last  of  all,    Jaime,  I  would  say  that  the  ones  v/ho  frame  fur 
laws  should  be  fair  and  open-minded.    They  should  not  be  swayed  by  one 
interest  at  the  expense  of  another.     They  should  give  as  much  consideration 
to  trappers  as  to  sportsmen", 

"That  certainly  sounds  fine  to  me,  Harry",  said  I  as  I ■ began  to 
stretch  skins  on  the  frames.     "You  believe  in  using  the  fur  animals  at  the 
same  time  you  protect  them'.'. 

"Exactly",  said  Harry,  as  he  arose  and  went  to  the  window' to  v/atch 
the  snow  falling  outdoors,     "I  believe  in  conservation  with  use". 

3^       ¥  ^ 

^JII^OXJUOBViFjUT :     Tliat  concludes  this  feature  from  the  U.S. Department  of 
Agriculture,     You  may  secure  a  copy  of  Fur  Lav;s  for  the  Season  1926- '27 
by  senaing  to  this  Station  or  direct  to  the  U.S .Department  of  .Agriculture. 
ASK  for  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1-5-1-5-F.     The  Bulletin  summarizes  the 
measures  being  taken  by  the  different  states  to  protect  the  fur-bearing 
animals  of  .^^merica. 
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e^fj^  ^      ,   RELEASE   

ANNOUNCEMENT;  The  spring  and  winter  care"  of  bees  is  the  subject  treated  in 
this  evening* s  insect  radio  program  released  by  the  U. S- Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   A  honey  bee  is  talking, 

SjC      9|C  9|c  3fC 


(a  great  buzzing  is  heard) 

Say           this  is  the  worst  winter  I  ever  spent.    And  there not  a  single 

bee  in  this  hive  that  won't  say  the  $arae  thing.    Don't  laiow  whether  we'll  live 
through  it  or  not.    A  dozen  more  bees  died  yesterday.    Don't  know  what  we're 
going  to  do  unless  spring  comes  soon. 

But  I'll  never  get  anywhere  if  I  ramble  along  like  that.  I  know  you  folks 
want  the  facts.  So,  if  you  have  ten  minutes  to  spare,  I'll  tell  you  how  we'd 
like  to  be  treated  .  ,  .  And  how  we  must  be  handled  if  you  bee  keepers  expect 
to  make  any  profit  from  your  honey  crops. 

You  see  it's  like  thist  —  Our  owner,  Mr»  Smith,  is  new  at  the  game.  He 
just  started  keeping  bees  last  summer  and  I  suppose  he  hasn't  mastered  the 
trade  yet.     That  makes  it  hard  on  us,  of  course,  —  but  we  can't  exactly  blame 
him,  at  that.     Well,  first  of  all,  he  put  us  in  tight  hives  last  fall.  Then 
he  stored  these  in  this  cellar  for  the  winter.     That  would  be  fine  if  he  kept 
this  cellar  dark  and  at  the  correct  temperature.    One  day  it's  too  warm  and  we 
think  it's  spring.    Next  day  it's  way  too  cold  and  we  about  freeze  to  death. 
The  temperature  in  a  bee  cellar  never  should  be    lower  than  45  degrees 
Farenheit  and  50  degrees  is  better  if  food  end  other  conditions  are  right. 
You  know  how  we  keep  v/arm,  I  guess.    Form  in  a  cluster  inside  the  hive  — 
circulate  from  the  outside  to  the  inside       the  exertion  helps  to  keep  us  warm. 

Then  the  food  we  get  is  not  too  good  either.    Mr.  Smith  insisted  on  leaving 
some  honey dew  honey  in  the  hives.    This  honey dew  honey  is  bad.    It  gives  us 
dysentery.  We  also  gathered  some  honey  late  in  the  fall>  and  that's  not  very 
good  for  winter,  but  we  wouldn't  have  had  enough  to  live  on  without  it,  and  Mr. 
Smith  didn't  feed  us.     Now  you  know  and  I  know  that  bees  require  pure,  clean 
food  just  as  well  as  you  folks  do.     It's  all  right  to  feed  us  syrup  ma,de  from 
pure  granulated  sugar.     Fine,  in  fact.     But  this  bad  honey  and  this  honeydew  — 
awful.'    To  make  the  matter  worse,  our  hive  is  getting  positively  wet  inside. 
Bees,  you  should  kn^w,  give  off  a  lot  of  moisture.     This  condenses  on  the  walls 
when  the  cellar  is  too  cold  and  causes  the  combs  to  become  moldy.    The  entrance 
to  the  hive  should  be  small  if  the  cellar  is  too  cold  so  thet  we  can  keep  the 
temperature  in  the  hive,  but  outside  the  cluster,  at  57  degrees. 
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They  say  that  some  good  bee  men  build  their  hxves  wxth  two  waUs  and  chaff 
between  the  walls.  That's  a  mighty  fine  idea,  seems  to  me  but  ^^f  ^^^J^^^^ 
heavy    so  they  don't  put  packed  hives  in  the  cellar  very  often,  but  leave  then. 


outdoors. 


But  I  believe  things  are  going  to  pick  up  for  us.    J^^^erday  I  heard  oar 
owner    i.ir.  Smith,  talking  to  another  man.    They  were  standing  near  t^^s  hive, 
rl^h^'her;.     Mr.  Smith  alked  a  lot  of  questions.    Kis  friend  answered  them 
Befieve  you  me,  that  friend  knows  his  bees.     If  you  have  a  minute  or  two  you 
mtgM  be  inter;sted  in  their  conversation.     It  ran  like  this,  as  I  remember  i. 

"What  are  the  main  points  to  be  remembered  in  ^7inte^ing  bees  successfully?" 
lir.  Smith  asked.     He  always  uses  very  formal  language. 

"Take  these  T>oints  do-«i,  as  they  are  important  for  wintering  bees  either  ir 
a  celS  or  outdoors."    began  his  friend,  »Sr.  B.     "?irst,  you  must  have  a 
vn'':^i°orous  queen  and  plenty  of  yo.n..  bees  raised  .fi.er  the  honey  flow. 
Bees  nearly  worn  out  by  the  work  of  producing  a  crop  of  honey  won't  .ive  tnroi 
the  winter  in  good  condition  —  if  at  all.' 

(That  fellow  knows  what  he's  talking  about,  I  thougjit  to  myself.) 

"Second."  he  continued,  "you  must  have  an  abundance  of  good  quality  stores 
on  hand     Enough  honey,  -  40  to  50  pounds  -  to  carry  the  colony  tnrough  the 
"nt't'and  Zto  ..7;^^.  when  fresh  nect.r  is  gathered  in  the  sorin.  shouK 
U  ^rokded  iST^ch  colony.     If  poor  stores,  such  as  hone^^.and  .ate  falx 
honey  are  left  in  the  hive,  you  should  feed  something  in  aauition.     Ten  or  .2 
TOunds  of  syrup  made  of  2  parts  granulated  sugar  to  one  part  of  water  snouxd 
be^ed  ^te^the  bees  have  ceased  brood  rearing.    Third,  sufficient  protection 
from  cofd  and  wind  should  be  provided  for.     This  can  be  done  either  outsiae  or 
in  the  cellar." 

That  sounded  good  to  me.     Our  owner  had  another  question: 

"Do  you  recommend  that  I  unite  wealc  colonies,  when  getting  ready  for  winter 
he  asked. 

"Weak  colonies  are  never  profitable  unless  they  can       built  up  soon  into 
strong  ones  "  advised  Mr.  3.     "Sometimes  the  queen  is  at  fault,    ^t  other 

i^es'loc"' conditions  may  limit  the  work  of  a  good  . //  ^-^^^'tf  r^'oa 

colonies    and  the  weak  ones  don't  give  promise  of  being  built  up.  it's  a  sooa 
idea  to  ^ntte  the  weak  colonies,  especially  in  the  fall.     A  weak  colony  wii. 
probably^ie  during  the  winter  or  come  through  too  weak  to  build  up  quickly 
?n  the  spring.     But  there's  not  much  use  of  joining  weak  colonies,  containing 
old  bees  minly.     There  should  be  enough  young  bees  in  the  united  colonies  to 
^e  a  go^  coLny  after  the  old  bees  have  died  off  -  as  they  usually  do. 
during  the  late  autu^  and  winter." 

"Should  bees  be  wintered  in    one  or  two  hive  bodies?"  asked  our  ovmer. 
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'•One  8-  or  10-  frame  hive  body  isn't  large  enough  to  hold  sufficient  stores 
for  winter  and  spring  —  and  for  spring  "brood  rearing  —  therefore  in  outdoor, 
wintering  2-story  hives  are  recommended,"  answered  his  friend  "but  when  winter 
ing  in  a  cellar,  it  is  more  convenient  to  winter  in  one  story  and  to  add  the 
second  story  in  the  spring  when  the  bees  are  set  out  of  the  cellar." 

"I  see",  said  l^.  Smith.  I  hope  he'll  use  the  information  soon.  Then  he 
asked,  "what  should  be  done  with  the  old  combs  left  in  hives  where  bees  have 
died  during  the  winter?" 

"All  the  poor  combs  and  those  containing  much  drone  comb  should  be  melted 
up  for  the  beeswax  they  contain."  said  Mr.  B.    "Cut  them  out  of  the  frames  — 
put  them  in  a  burlap  sack.     Sink  the  sack  in  a  kettle  holding  enough  water  to 
cover  the  sack  when  it's  weighted  down  with  a  rock  or  something.    As  the  water 
boils,  the  wax  will  come  to  the  top  and  you  can  dip  it  off  into  molds  to  cool. 
Good,  straight,  worker  combs  should  never  be  melted  up  unless  they  come  from 
a  diseased  colony." 

Our  owner  next  wanted  to  know  why  some  of  his  bees  die  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  3.   told  him  that  It*s  because  they  were  old  in  the  fall,  as  a  rule. 
"The  length  of  a  bee's  life  depends  on  the  amount  of  work  done  —  unless  the 
bee  dies  by  accident  or  ill  care,"  he  declared-     "Some  are  also  paralyzed  by 
the  cold  when  they  leave  the  hives  at  temperatures  below  57  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Some  die  by  disease." 

"That  being  the  case,"  Mr,  Smith  said,  "v/hat  special  attention  does  a 
colony  need  during  the  winter  period?" 

"No  special  care  —  if  the  bees  are  properly  prepared  for  winter",  Mr, 
Smith's  counselor  replied.     Then  he  went  on:     "In  wintering  out  of  doors,  the 
amount  of  protection  depends  on  the  severity  of  the  winter.     In  the  South  no 
packing  is  necessary.    Even  in  cold  climates,  good  colonies  with  plenty  of 
stores  can  often  pass  the  winter  with  little  protection.    But  when  you  pack 
and  protect  the  hives  properly  for  the  winter  the  bees  don't  have  to  generate 
as  much  heat.     As  a  result,  they  eat  less  food  and  their  vitality  isn't  cut 
down.     Dampness  is  hard  on  bees  but  moisture  never  condenses  within  a  hive  if 
it  has  sufficient  protection  from  the  cold.     An  opening  at  the  top  of  the  hive 
will  allow  the  moisture  to  pass  out.      But  it  will  also  waste  heat,  so  it  is  a 
good  idea  if  the  hives  are  not  well  insulated  and  protected. from  cold  winds, 
to  put  a  mat  of  burlap  or  other  absorbent  material  on  top  of  the  frames,  but 
a  sealed  cover  is  best  if  the  hives  have  proper  protection.    Entrances  to  the 
hives  should  be  contracted  in  the  winter  to  keep  out  mice  and  cold  winds. 
Eno\igh  room  should  be  left  to  allow  the  bees  to  get  out  and  in  again  when 
warmer  weather  permits  a  cleansing  flight," 

"How  early  should  I  examine  the  colonies  in  the  spring?"  questioned  Smith. 

"That  depends  on  how  the  colonies  have  been  wintered.     If  the  bees  have  re- 
ceived the  best  of  care,  there  will  be  plenty  of  food  in  the  hives  and  no 
spring  feeding  will  be  required.     If  the  bees  have  been  wintered  in  one  story, 
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they  should  be  examined  as  early  in  the  spring  as  there  is  good  flying 
Weather.     The  purpose  of  this  examination  is  to  find  out  if  a  good  queen  is 
present  in  the  hive, —  to  be  sure  that  the  colony  has  enough  honey  to  carry 
it  over  until  the  bees  can  get  nectar,  —  to  supply  feed  if  necessary,  and  to 
add  the  second  story  as  soon  as  more  r.oom  is  needed." 

"How  early  will  brood  rearing  start  in  the  spring?"  was  our  owner's  next 
question. 

"That  also  depends  on  how  the  bees  have  been  wintered,"  Mr.  B.  answered. 
"If  they  have  poor  stores  and  lack  protection,  brood  rearing  may  begin  at  al- 
most any  time  during  the  winter.    With  normal,  good  wintering,  brood  rearing 
will  begin  about  March  or  early  in  April.     It  doesn't  make  great  progress, 
however,  until  the  bees  begin  spring  flights  and  start  to  gather  early  pollen." 

"There's  one  more  question  I  want  to  ask  you,"  said  Mr.  Smith.     "How  can  I 
prevent  spring  dwindling?" 

"Spring  dwindling"  is  due  to  the  death  of  worn  out,  or  old  bees  before  they 
can  replace  themselves  by  rearing  young  bees.  The  method  of  preventing  dwindli" 
is  to  have  plenty  of  young  bees  in  the  hive  in  the  fall.  Then  winter  them  well. 
Give  them  plenty  of  good  stores  and  protection  so  they  may  go  through  the  winter 
with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  Then  your  colony  will  start  brood  rearing 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  bees  are  worn  out." 

Then  the  two  men  left.     I  heard  them  talking  as  they  clumped  up  the  cellar 
stairs.     I  hope  our  owner  was  making  a  decision  to  do  something  good  for  us. 

The  last  word  I  heard  was  from  Mr.  B.     "You  know.  Smith, *^  he  said,  " the 
secret  of  maximum  honey  crops  is  to  keep  all  the  colonies  strong. " 

"Right , "  said  the  queen  bee  to  me. 
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